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Die Grundurteile der Philosophen: Eine Erganzung Zur Geschichte der 
Philosophic Von Otto Freih. v. d. Pfordten. Erste Halfte. 
Griechenland. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913. — pp. vi, 321. 
Professor v. d. Pfordten, continuing the series of works which he 
has already published on the philosophy of values, has now arrived 
at the point of tracing the function of values in the historical develop- 
ment of theories. This is a very promising subject, but whether the 
execution of the plan fulfils the promise is a point on which readers 
are likely to differ. Historians of philosophy have inclined latterly 
toward a new standpoint. Not content with recording the teachings 
of the great philosophers, or not seeing any likelihood of improving 
upon the existing records, the historian has ventured upon more inti- 
mate methods of exposition. We have been asked to revise the ancient 
philosophers and recognize in them the movements of great impulses 
which have been obscured by centuries of barren intellectualism: 
we have been asked to go behind the veil of words and enter the inner 
sanctuary of each philosopher's life, the place of intuitions and 
artistic creation. In reality this development has achieved little 
novelty and little reformation. The method may be applied to 
customs and to institutions with commendable success, for they are 
dumb witnesses to which we must lend a voice: they are symbols in 
a sense in which we cannot call a theory a symbol. Taken as symbols, 
customs and institutions may be interpreted through the underlying 
values, as the historian of culture or the sociologist aims to exhibit 
the system of values which controlled the phenomena of any given 
period. The idea of values (as our author reminds us) has been 
gaining ground ever since Lotze's day. The particular task which 
the author has undertaken in this book is to apply the general con- 
ception of values to the history of philosophy and so bring into relief 
the " Grundurteile. " To this proceeding there seem to be two funda- 
mental objections which we may as well state at once. First, if it is 
assumed that the values in question were not consciously present to 
the writer's mind in each case, we are launched upon the most difficult 
and speculative undertaking imaginable; to determine, e. g., the 
factors which operated in the mind of Parmenides, unknown to him- 
self, may well be regarded as a hopeless undertaking. We hasten to 
say that, in spite of his statement that the values discussed in this 
book were not consciously grasped by those who expressed them, our 
author has not attempted this formidable task. The second objection 
is therefore more relevant. For if the way of psychologism is aban- 
doned, the values and the philosophy lapse into identity: the state- 
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ment of the fundamental values then becomes a mere statement of 
the philosophy as such in its most important aspects. The author 
has seen this point: he has a vague misgiving that a particular 'ism,' 
Platonism for example, is simply the ordinary way of summing up the 
values of a particular system. In brief, we do not believe that there 
is any real distinction between a philosophy and a system of values: 
consequently to state the values dominating a philosopher's system 
is to state his philosophy: one cannot pretend to discover the founda- 
tions of foundations to infinity. 

It is clear then that we have to take the title of this book very 
literally and free our minds from any expectations which may have 
been aroused by the use of the word values. If we expect no more 
than the fundamental parts of each philosopher's Weltanschauung, 
no more in fact than a supplement to the standard histories of philos- 
ophy, we shall not suffer disappointment. As the reader progresses 
the meagerness of the programme will certainly strike him more and 
more forcibly. It is not, in the present state of affairs, any very great 
achievement to discover that the Pre-Socratics were objective and 
cosmological in their standpoint, or that Plato was mainly ethical in 
his analysis of life and thought. To these unimportant and over- 
developed themes the writer adds a number of polemical comments 
which will interest the student; but the book as a whole requires 
considerable knowledge of the subject in order to make the finer 
points intelligible, and at the same time supplies so much of the 
commonplace as to weary anyone familiar with the literature of the 
subject under survey. A closer consideration of the book will illustrate 
this defect as well as the redeeming features. 

A beginning is made with the Indian philosophies. As religious 
values are excluded from the scope of the book there is little to be 
said: the distinction of two worlds is presented as the fundamental 
point and its significance for idealism from the Vedanta to Hegel is 
noted. We cannot agree that there is anything comic in the Indian 
idea of scientific knowledge for anyone who understands either the 
philosophy which was not science or the science (hardly to be ignored 
as here) which the early Indian civilization comprised. 

From India we are taken, somewhat per saltum, to the early Greek 
philosophers, and traverse the familiar ground of Ionian speculation 
where the specific values are the nature-forms or objective aspects of 
Nature. The essential feature of this period is said to be its inner 
movement from impression to concept, from immediate contact with 
things to metaphysical construction. The process, in detail, goes 
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from substance (Thales) to motion (Heraclitus), thence to action 
(Sophists) and so to systematic reconstruction of the naive world of 
impressions. Democritus is very rightly treated as the anticlimax 
of this movement, the point, that is to say, at which the explanation of 
the visible (sensible) world was achieved by invisible (conceptual) 
factors. The notes to this part give the author's objections to those 
modernized versions of Ionic speculation which helped to make 
Gomperz popular. Democritus, we learn, laid too much stress on the 
mechanical values and so became distressingly materialistic; yet the 
point is well made that the "Necessity" of Democritus was mainly 
a negative concept, a denial of causelessness rather than a denial of 
spontaneity. 

The idea of practice (conduct) develops in the era of the Sophists, 
matures in individualism, and flowers finally in the Socratic valuation 
of personality. This is very true, but the exposition is rather super- 
ficial, especially in its neglect of any genetic connection between 
Pythagorean and Socratic teachings: such finer points as the relation 
between the Pythagorean "fire," the Democritean atom, and the 
Socratic-Platonic teaching of the indestructible (atomic) soul, seem 
not to interest our author, though they illustrate better than anything 
else his dictum that the values and not the materials of thought change 
from epoch to epoch. Against this defect may be set the very superior 
treatment of the Cynics and Cyrenaics who are discussed as a typical 
antithesis of values. This is perhaps the first point at which the 
question of value becomes truly significant, and the author's theory 
here attains a good field for development. We find here no adequate 
treatment of the real form of the Cyrenaic argument, but some 
compensation is offered in the comparison of ancient and modern 
valuations of 'nature' in the phrases 'follow nature' or 'return to 
nature.' 

We pass to the section on Plato and find ourselves again in a 
region of mixed platitudes and polemics. Something has to be said 
on the order of the dialogues, necessarily too brief, and then we are 
shown in what sense the doctrine of ideas is essentially ethical in aim 
and character. Next to the ethical trend of Plato's thought comes the 
aesthetic factor. In discussing this aspect the author enters a protest 
against the usual description of Plato's writing as dramatic. He may 
be right as against those who use the word loosely and think that any 
dialogue is dramatic. It is true that a mere exposition of views, by 
different people who "sit, lie or stand and converse with one another" 
is not necessarily drama. But this overlooks the fact that most 
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people never call such dialogues dramatic while the truly dramatic 
parts in Plato, such as the opening of the Republic, are distinguished 
more by their deep dramatic irony than by the mere dialogue form. 
Also, what is here said about the myths of Plato would be improved by 
a study of Professor Stewart's well-known book on that subject. Inci- 
dentally notice may be taken of the fact that the author seems to know 
no books on Greek philosophy that are not German. The supremacy 
of aesthetic values is not to be either asserted or denied in Plato, 
partly because the good and the beautiful are too closely connected 
to be forced into that antithesis, partly because the ethical character 
of the content and the aesthetical character of the form have no 
opposition that would require either subordination or supremacy. 
In some cases, as is noted on p. 203, ethical valuations did affect Plato's 
utterances, notably in respect to his psychology: but that is another 
question which does not trench upon the relation of aesthetic and 
ethical interests. The discussion of Plato's valuation of mathematics 
is more successful, and the last paragraph, where the hypothesis is 
treated as a judgment of value, is also good, though, in expression at 
least, it ignores the fact that Plato expressly places the highest judg- 
ment of value higher than the sphere of hypothesis. 

The section on Aristotle is mainly concerned with the value of his 
achievements, special emphasis being laid on his observation of facts. 
Aristotle is presented as combining the Platonic theory with the 
Asclepiad tendency toward accumulation of data. Facts, methods, 
and final causes seem to be the foundation of Aristotle's work. Much 
that is both interesting and good is said on these points, though one 
detail of comparison is not accurate. In the middle ages, we are told, 
Plato was valued for speculation, Aristotle for facts. But this has to 
be modified if we remember that from Augustine to Bonaventura 
and on to Pascal, Plato was not the fountain head of speculation but 
of inner as opposed to outer experience. The introspective inward- 
ness of Plato was more important both for later scholasticism and for 
the Renaissance than any so-called Platonic metaphysics. After 
Aristotle our author seems to think that there was only a decline of 
power. This may be true, though we should like to add that the real 
predominance of values, however inadequate, seems to begin at this 
stage. The sections on Scepticism are well written and Carneades 
in particular is very justly estimated. Epicurus illustrates the valua- 
tion of freedom as against the Stoics and the identity of freedom with 
self-determination is rightly deduced (though with insufficient quota- 
tion of proofs) from the Epicurean atomism. The Stoics are described 
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as valuing primarily character; on the whole a satisfactory description, 
granted the author's definition of character. Neoplatonism is treated 
in seven pages with too little insight, and " therewith Greek philosophy 
ends in the religion from which it began." 

Our survey of this book has been rapid and so perhaps not fully 
adequate. It is difficult to do justice to a book which has many 
interesting details but combines and confuses two very different topics, 
namely the valuation of Greek thought and the values which domi- 
nated that thought. Want of distinction between these two lines of 
treatment produces a wavering between exposition, criticism, and 
polemics. We may at the end be grateful that we are treated gen- 
erously to all three and the review of the subject thus afforded is 
certainly, as the author describes it, a complement to a history of 
philosophy. The next part will, we assume, do the same for mediaeval 
and modern philosophy and should be still more interesting. We 
regret to say that there are an inexcusable number of typographical 
errors in this part and that the printing of Greek words and quotations 
is much below the level of what we expect in books from Germany. 

G. S. Brett. 
University of Toronto. 



